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BRAZIL  EXPECTS  LARGER  SUGAR  CROP 


The  present  forecast  for  sugar  product 
million  short  tons.  This  constitutes  a  slig 
during  1943-44.  It  is  considerably  above  the 
Brazil's  sugar  industry  began  with  the 
settlement  of  the  land.  Sugarcane  was  one 
of  the  first  crops  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  by  1526  there  were  shipments  of 
sugar  from  Pernambuco  to  Lisbon. 

The  industry  developed  in  the  well- 
watered  coastal  valleys  of  the  northeast. 
This  region  was  chosen  because  of  proximity 
to  Europe  and  not  because  of  any  inherent 
superiority  over  areas  lying  to  the  south, 
such  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  SSo  Paulo.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  northeastern 
Brazil  became  Europe's  principal  supplier  of 
sugar.  The  industry  was  so  profitable  that 
it  invited  the  conquest  of  this  area  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  its  masters  for  30  years 
between  1624  and  1654. 

Until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  sugar  remained  the  chief  source  of 
Brazil's  wealth.  During  a  few  decades  fol- 
lowing the  discovery  of  gold,  about  1700, 
the  sugar  industry  suffered  severely  as  a 
result  of  the  competition  for  labor  and  work 
animals  on  the  part  of  the  mining  industry. 
The  development  of  the  sugar-beet  industry 
in  Europe  restricted  the  importation  of 
Brazil's  sugar,  and  the  competition  of  new 
areas  such  as  the  West  and  East  Indies,  with 
their  more  efficient  production,  gradually 
forced  Brazil  off  the  international  market. 
Although  deprived  of  export  markets,  Bra- 
zil's sugar  industry  continued  to  expand 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  increase  in  production  fol- 
lowed upon  the  increase  in  population.  The 
first  world  war  provided  a  temporary  in- 
centive for  greater  expansion  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  markets  that  existed  in 
European  countries  whose  beet-sugar  indus- 
tries had  been  disrupted. 

The  world  economic  crisis  of  the  early 
thirties  was  the  greatest  disaster  of  the 
sugar  industry.  International  price  levels 
sank  so  low  that  Brazil  completely  abandoned 
the  export  of  sugar.  The  1928-29  crop  was 
a  record  up  to  that  time.  With  the  close  of 
export  markets  a  panic  developed  domestic- 
ally.    The  price  of  sugar   in  the  Federal 


ion  in  Brazil  during  the  1944->45  season  is  1.5 
ht  increase  from  the  1.48  million  tons  produced 
1935-1939  average  of  1.1  million  tons. 

District  fell  during  1929  from  76. 50  cru- 
zeiros per  bag  of  132  pounds  to  26.50  cru- 
zeiros (about  $4.00  to  $1.40). 

The  prolongation  of  the  crisis  motivated 
the  Government  to  intervene  in  1931.  The 
Comissao  de  Defesa  da  Producao  Acucareira 
(The  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  the  Sugar 
Industry)  was  created  and  was  successful  in 
raising  the  domestic  price  of  sugar  by  pur- 
chasing and  dumping  abroad  excess  stocks  of 
sugar. 

This  success  led  the  Government  in  1933 
to  create  the  Sugar  and  Alcohol  Institute. 
This  new  organization  replaced  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Defense  of  the  Sugar  Industry. 
It  was  given  greatly  augmented  powers  over 
the  industry,  with  the  authority  to  control 
sugar  production  so  as  to  stabilize  prices. 
It  is  considered  that  the  Institute  has  been 
successful  in  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  founded.  Through  a  quota  system 
the  production  has  been  controlled,  with 
yield  near  the  level  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. Surpluses  were  sold  to  neighboring 
countries  at  low  prices  or  converted  into 
a lcohol . 

Alcohol  production  is  Government  sub- 
sidized and  is  intended  primarily  to  absorb 
the  excess  production  of  sugar.  It  has  been 
mixed  in  various  percentages  with  gasoline 
for  consumption  in  motor  cars.  For  example, 
457,000  barrels  of  alcohol  were  used  for 
mixing  with  motor  fuel  in  1941.  This  figure 
dropped  to  an  estimate  of  138,000  barrels  in 
1944,  which  is  about  7  percent  of  Brazil's 
gasoline  requirements. 

Sugar  is  grown  in  all  the  States  of 
Brazil,  but  there  are  two  main  geographic 
centers  of  production,  one  in  northeastern 
Brazil  and  one  in  southern  Brazil.  The  zone 
in  northeastern  Brazil  extends  a  long  a  narrow 
coastal  strip  beginning  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  and  continues  into  Bahia. 
The  southern  area  is  concentrated  in  the 
States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  SSo  Paulo. 

Two  principal  types  of  sugar  are  pro- 
duced in  Brazil.  The  first,  and  the  largest 
in  volume,  is  usinas,  which  is  a  low-grade 
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refined  sugar.  The  second  is  engenho,  which 
is  a  low-polarizing  brown  sugar. 

There  are  about  300  modern  Brazilian 
mills  which  produce  the  usinas-type  sugar. 
Most  of  them  are  of  small  capacity  and  are 
not  equipped  to  extract  the  maximum  amount 
of  sugar  from  the  cane.  Out  of  the  total 
of  300  mills,  211  have  capacity  for  the 
production  of  less  than  3,300  short  tons 
per  season.  Many  of  these  small  mills  are 
remodeled  engenhos ,  termed  locally  "meio 
aparelho"  (half  equipped).  The  principal 
transformation  was  the  adoption  of  steam 
and  the  addition  of  small  machinery  such 
as  vacuum  pans  and  centrifugals. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some 
50,000  antiquated  mills  still  in  operation 
that  produce  engenho-type  sugar.  Usually 
these  mills  produce  only  a  limited  amount  of 
Sugar  each  year.  Their  principal  product  is 
hard,  brown  sugar  known  locally  as  rapadura. 

This  type  of  sugar  is  so  rooted  in  the 
food  habits  of  the  people  of  the  interior 
that  it  is  preferred  to  any  other  kind, 
Production  from  these  mills  constitutes 
about  one-third  of  the  total  production  of 
sugar  of  all  types,  or  roughly  about  5  mil- 
lion short  tons  a  year. 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  the  past  decade 
has  almost  doubled.  This  larger  consumption 
was  mostly  brought  about  by  the  increase  in 
population.     Per  capita  consumption  still 


continues  to  increase,  however,  being  vari- 
ously estimated  at  some  44  to  57  pounds 
per  capita  annually.  The  relatively  high 
cost  of  producing  sugar  and  the  low  income 
levels  are  the  main  reasons  for  the  reduced 
per  capita  consumption.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Federal  District,  Minas  Geraes,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  customarily 
consume  50  percent  of  the  total  production 
of  the  country. 

Brazil  has  not  exported  appreciable 
quantities  of  sugar  since  the  period  during 
and  immediately  following  the  first  world 
war.  The  largest  exportation  on  record 
was  in  1921-22  when  277,900  short  tons  were 
shipped.  Exports  during  recent  years  were 
mainly  used  to  dispose  of  carry-over  stocks. 

Currently  small  amounts  of  sugar  are 
shipped  to  Colombia,  Peru,   and  Bolivia  for 
the  consumption  of   the  population  living 
east  of  the  Andes.     It  has  proved  cheaper 
for  them  to  buy  Brazilian  sugar  than  to  move 
it   long  distances   from  their  own  domestic 
producing  zones.     In  October  1942,  Brazil  and 
Uruguay  signed  an  agreement  whereby  Brazil 
would  supply  Uruguay  with  22,000  short  tons 
of  sugar  for  domestic  consumption  for  the 
next  3  consecutive  crop  years.     All  customs 
duties  have  been  waived.     Much  of  the  sugar 
is  of  the  raw  type  or  semirefined. 
Based  on  reports  from  the  American  Embassy, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 


SLOW  RECOVERY  IN  SPANISH  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


The  production  of  cow,  sheep,  and  goat  milk  in  Spain  continues  below  the  level  reached 
in  1935  when  it  totaled  713  million  gallons.  Output  reached  a  low  point  in  1939  when  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  trend  in  production  since  then  has  been  up- 
ward, but  improvement  has  been  slow  because  of  lack  of  fertilizers,  machinery,  and  modern 
techniques,  and  governmental  restrictions  on  prices  and  distribution.  Deterioration  of  equip- 
ment for  handling  fluid  milk  and  for  manufacturing  dairy  products  has  handicapped  the  indus- 
try. The  supply  of  milk  and  its  products  has  been  below  demand,  but  lack  of  foreign  exchange, 
together  with  wartime  restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  has  limited  the  importation  of  dairy 
products . 


Milk-cow  numbers  declined  in  Spain 
during  the  Civil  War  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  and  probable  concealment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  milk  on  farms,  the  reported  output 
of  milk  for  1939  was  only  300  million  gal- 
lons. Since  that  year  the  reported  produc- 
tion has  shown  an  upward  trend.  In  1941, 
the   total  production  of  milk  from  cows, 


sheep,  and  goats  was  465  million  gallons,  of 
which  365  million  gallons  was  cow's  milk. 
In  1943  the  total  reached  629  million  gal- 
lions,  of  which  500  million  was  cow's  milk 
The  number  of  milk  cows  in  Spain  is 
reported  to  have  increased  from  897,000  in 
1941  to  1,207,000  in  1943,  but  the  absolute 
increase  this  represents  is  questioned.  It 
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is  probable  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  1941  number  was  reported  led  to  an 
understatement  of  the  actual  number  on  hand. 
While  the  numbers  of  mi lk- produc ing  sheep 
and  goats  are  reported  to  have  declined 
from  1941  to  1943,  an  increase  in  the  output 
of  milk  from  these  animals  is  reported.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  attributes  this  to 
greater-than-normal  culling  of  low-producing 
animals  following  the  release  in  1941  of 
meat  from  Government  control.  Better  care 
and  feed  for  those  retained  has  also  been  a 
factor  in  the  higher  output. 

Because  milk  production  in  Spain  since 
the  civil  war  has  at  no  time  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  domestic  demand,  the  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  regulate  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  fresh  milk  in  those  northern 
Provinces  that  are  most  important  in  pro- 
duction. Control  of  cheese  and  butter  in 
these  regions  also  has  been  established  by 
the  state  in  order  to  effect  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  to  the  public  at  large 
and  to  the  other  Provinces  where  these  prod- 
ucts are  not  manufactured  in  appreciable 
quantities.  Similarly  the  Government  has 
attempted  to  control  the  production  of  con- 
densed and  powdered  milk,  and  has  directed 
the  distribution  of  these  foods,  especially 
to  children  and  to  nursing  mothers. 

By  May  1943,  prices  of  milk  had  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  took  action  to  impose  price 
ceilings  on  fresh  milk.  Milk  producers 
have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  these 
regulations,  and  assert  that  the  financial 
return  on  their  basic  product  has  not  kept 
pace  with  their  expenditures.  As  a  result, 
appreciable  quantities  of  the  milk  produced 
by  cows,  ewes,  and  goats  have  been  diverted 
to  the  feeding  of  calves,  lambs,  and  kids 
for  slaughter,  a  practice  that  has  been 
relatively  more  remunerative  than  marketing 
as  fresh  milk  or  for  manufacturing  purposes 
at  prices  controlled  by  the  Government. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  price  ceilings 
on  milk  went  into  effect,  such  cities  as 
Madrid  were  faced  with  a  minor  milk  famine. 

A  large  part  of  the  output  of  cow  and 
goat  milk  in  Spain  is  consumed  direct  in 
the  fresh  state  and  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 


butter,  and  condensed  milk.  Much  of  the 
sheep  milk,  however,  is  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cheese  and  only  a  small  part  for 
direct  consumption.  Some  shifting  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  amount  of  milk  consumed 
fresh  or  directed  to  other  uses  because  of 
fluctuations  in  total  output  and  the  price 
controls  placed  on  certain  products.  The 
large  increase  in  milk  output  in  1943  over 
1941  did  not  bring  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  amount  consumed  fresh  but  resulted  in 
a  larger  quantity  being  used  for  animal  feed- 
ing. The  quantity  used  for  manufactured 
products  did  not  change  appreciably  between 
the  2  years.  The  use  made  of  the  1943  output 
is  indicated  in  the  table  below. 


SPAIN:    Utilization  of  milk  in  1943 


USE  MADE  OF 

MILK  FROM 

MILK 

COWS 

SHEEP 

GOATS 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

Fluid  mi lk  ..... 

.3, 178,025 

28,728 

540,612 

109,347 
42,662 
85,144 
3,613 

151,267 

78,086 

Powdered  milk 

Animal  feeding 

and  waste   

884,131 

135,935 

172,776 

4,302,922 

315,930 

791,474 

Official  sour ces . 


Cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  butter  are 
manufactured  in  moderate  amounts,  but  the 
quality  of  the  latter  is  usually  considered 
low.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  milk 
is  manufactured. 

Cheese  production  in  the  Northern  Zone 
has  been  steadily  increasing  since  1941, 
especially  cheese  made  of  cow's  milk.  Pro- 
duction of  cheese  from  sheep  and  goat  milk, 
especially  the  high-quality  types  of  the 
former,  for  which  Spain  is  noted,  has  been 
affected  by  unfavorable  prices.  Recent  re- 
moval of  control  (September  14,  1944)  over 
the  sale  and  price  of  cheeses  made  solely 
from  sheep  and  goat  milk  will  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  the  better  grades  of  such 
cheeses . 

In  the  more  productive  regions  of  north- 
ern Spain,  the  manufacture  of  most  dairy 
products  has  been  controlled  since  1940  by 
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the  General  Commission  for  Supply  and  Trans- 
port. Production  of  condensed  and  powdered 
milk  has  been  encouraged,  and  some  price 
increases  have  been  granted  for  these  prod- 
ucts. As  reflected  in  reported  production, 
the  price  of  condensed  milk  has  continued 
more  favorable  than  for  powdered  milk. 

SPAIN;    Production  of  condensed 
and  powdered  milk,  1941-1943 


ITEM 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Condensed  . . 

13,866,  544 

9,038,979 

13,938,664 

Powdered  - 

Fat  content 

26  percent 

798,517 

714,207 

294,336 

1  percent 

92,911 

125, 120 

90,417 

Official  sources. 

Spanish  dairies  are  not  adequately 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  for  fresh  milk 
and  its  products  in  a  country  of  23  million 
inhabitants.     The  equipment  is,  as  a  general 


rule,  neither  modern  nor  sanitary.  In  an 
effort  to  improve  conditions,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  published  special  pamph- 
lets dealing  with  the  problems  of  installing 
and  operating  dairy  equipment  and  improving 
milk  production.  These  publications,  how- 
ever, have  not  had  the  desired  effect  of 
stimulating  a  certain  modernization,  and  the 
dairies,  generally,  remain  obsolete  and  in- 
efficient, with  little  or  no  automatic  or 
semiautomatic  equipment.  One  reason  for  the 
lack  of  interest  in  modern  dairy  equipment 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a 
sufficient  demand  for  pasteurized  milk  pre- 
pared under  sanitary  conditions  and  dis- 
tributed in  germ-free  conta iners,  which  would 
justify  the  installation  of  expens ive  appa ra- 
tus.  In  recent  years  some  modern  dairies 
have  failed  because  of  inability  to  compete 
with  the  unimproved  product.  The  civil  war, 
with  its  destruction  and  disorganization, 
also  contributed  to  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  well -equipped  dairies. 

Regina  Murray 


IRAQ  GRAIN  CROPS  REDUCED  BUT  BARLEY  SURPLUS  CONTINUED 


The  1944  grain  crop  in  Iraq  was  smaller  than  the  1943  production  and  was  below  average, 
according  to  recent  reports  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The 
wheat  crop  was  placed  at  12.9  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  previous  crop  of  14,3  mil- 
lion. The  outturn  of  barley  was  estimated  at  20.7  million  bushels,  or  only  slightly  less 
than  the  1943  crop.  The  reduction  in  grain  crops  resulted  from  relatively  unfavorable  grow- 
ing conditions,  with  the  sown  acreage  indicated  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

A  shortage  of  moisture  developed  early  authorized  for  collection  last  year,  though 
in  the  season,  and  in  northern  Provinces,  less  than  that  amount  was  actually  claimed, 
where   the  crop  is  dependent  on  rainfall,         The  wheat  collected  was  used  in  maintaining 


early  seedings  were  said  to  be  lost.  The 
level  of  rivers  was  abnormally  low,  adding 
to  moisture  shortages  on  irrigated  areas 
of  central  and  southern  Iraq,  which  repre- 
sent the  largest  part  of  the  total.  The 
drought  lasted  until  mid -December ,  when 
rains  relieved  the  situation,  though  the 
rainfall  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  reported 
as  only  half  of  normal.  During  the  springy 
intermittent  rains  alternated  with  drought 
periods,  and  conditions  on  the  whole  were 
not  satisfactory. 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  requi- 
sition one-half  of  this  year's  estimated 
wheat  crop  at  a  fixed  price  that  is  about  8 
percent  lower  than  the  1943  price.  This 
is  the  same  proportion  of  the  crop  as  was 


bread  schemes,  supplying  armed  forces  and 
Government  Institutions,  as  well  as  for 
small-scale  distribution  in  unproductive 
districts. 

Collections  from  the  1943  wheat  harvest 
were  estimated  at  around  140,000  metric 
tons  (5,145,000  bushels)  of  which  about 
100,000  tons  (3,675,000  bushels)  have  been 
used,  and  the  remainder,  held  in  reserve, 
may  be  used  to  supplement  this  year's  small 
crop.  No  licenses  for  export  of  wheat  from 
Iraq  are  expected  to.be  granted  this  year, 
as  stocks  of  wheat,  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 14,700,000  bushels,  will  be  needed 
for  domestic  utilization. 

Barley  is  the  only  grain  that  is  pro- 
duced in  substantial  excess  of  the  country's 
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needs.  Whereas  the  1943  collections  were 
set  at  one-third  of  the  production,  this 
year  the  Government  has  reserved  the  right 
to  buy  any  quantity  available  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  or  merchants  holding  wholesale 
licenses  for  barley.  The  prices  at  which 
transactions  will  be  made  are  about  25  per- 
cent below  last  year's  official  price,  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports. 

Collections  of  barley  from  last  year's 
production,  reported  at  230,000  tons  (about 
10,560,000  bushels),  were  turned  over  to 
the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Corporation, 
in  accordance  with  that  Corporation's  agree- 
ment to  buy  surplus  barley  from  the  Govern- 
ment. All  of  the  purchase  except  80,000 
tons  had  been  shipped  from  the  country  by 
the  first  of  September,  with  the  unshipped 
portion  awaiting  shipment  at  Basra.  In 
addition  to  that  transaction,  a  surplus  of 
100,000  tons  (4,590,000  bushels)  from  the 
1943  crop  is  estimated  to  be  on  hand. 

Stocks  of  barley  in  Iraq  on  September 
1  were  estimated  to  be  some  550,000  tons 
(25,260,000  bushels).  Of  the  total  stocks, 
the  exportable  surplus  was  placed  at  from 
250,000  to  300,000  tons  (from  11,480,000 
to  13,780,000  bushels).  Disposal  of  the 
surplus  has  presented  a  problem,  largely 
because  of  price  considerations.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  in  recent  year's,  has  been 
to  seek  outlets  approved  by  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Center,  after  insuring  adequate 
reserves  within  the  country.  Though  trade 
in  barley  was  declared  free,  early  in  1944, 
no  shipments  had  been  made  by  private  firms 
up  to  September  1. 


Imports  of  grain  into  Iraq  are  gener- 
ally insignificant,  and  barley  is  the  only 
grain  of  which  there  is  any  sizable  export- 
able surplus.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
the  most  important  export  item  in  Iraq's 
trade,  and  has  been  of  great  value  as  an 
adulterant  and  supplement  to  wheat  supplies 
in  the  Middle  East.  During  the  first  half 
of  1944,  barley  shipments  were  reported  to 
Palestine,  Syria,  Iran,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Kuwa  i  t . 

The  prices  agreed  on  for  barley  trans- 
actions during  the  current  year  are  15.000 
Iraq  dinars  per  ton  delivered  at  the  cleaning 
station  at  Basra  or  19500  for  cleaned  bagged 
grain,  f.o.b.  Basra.  At  those  quotations, 
prices  would  be  the  equivalent  of  $1.32  per 
bushel  uncleaned  and  $1.71  per  bushel, f.o.b. 
Basra.  Prices  at  that  level  would  be  about 
the  same  as  those  prevailing  on  the  free 
market  during  the  first  6  months  of  1944, 
but  are  almost  25  percent  below  the  official 
price  during  1943-44. 

The  official  prices  for  the  1944  wheat 
crop  are  based  on  a  rate  of  29.500  Iraq  di- 
nars per  metric  ton  (about  $3.24  per  bushel) 
for  top  grade, at  the  delivery  centers.  That 
price  is  considered  very  favorable  to  growers 
but  disappointing  to  consumers,  who  had  an- 
ticipated more  of  a  decline  from  last  year's 
rate  of  $3.51,  in  line  with  the  general  down- 
ward trend  of  prices.  It  was,  however,  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  rate  on  the  free 
market,  which  was  about  the  equivalent  of 
$4.40  per  bushel  in  June. 

Based  on  reports  from 
the  American  Legat ion,  Baghdad. 


LATE  COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 
CANADIAN  GRAIN  HARVEST  CONCLUDED 

The  1944  agricultural  season  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  came  to  a  close 
early  in  November  when  a  snowfall  covered 
most  of  the  area,  followed  by  below- freez ing 
temperatures.  Harvesting  operations  were 
almost  completed  when  the   snow  fell,  and 


only  a  small  amount  of  threshing  remained 
unfinished  in  scattered  localities. 

With  the  harvest  completed,  attention 
was  being  concentrated  on  moving  grain  to  the 
Lakehead  before  the  close  of  navigation. 
Delivery  quotas  had  been  increased,  and  ap- 
proximately 73  percent  of  western  points  were 
on  an  open-delivery  basis  for  wheat.  The 
majority  of  remaining  points  had  a  10-  or 
15-bushel  quota. 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIA'S 
CROP  INCREASED 

The  1944  wheat  crop  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia is  estimated  at  about  211,000  bushels, 
which  compares  with  189,000  bushels  in  1943 
and  would  be  the  largest  production  on  rec- 
ord. The  total  acreage  under  wheat  was 
smaller  than  the  1943  area,  but  indicated 
record  yields  account  for  the  favorable 
outlook. 

The  estimated  production  is  divided 
almost  equally  between  irrigated  and  non- 
irrigated  tracts,  though  the  irrigated  area 
represents  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
acreage.  Estimated  yields  on  irrigated 
lands,  however,  averaged  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  yields  in  dry- farming  areas. 

MADAGASCAR  RICE  PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 

The  1944  rice  crop  in  Madagascar,  esti- 
mated at  33,313,000  bushels,  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  32,088,000  bushels  harvested 
a  year  agb,  according  to  the  American  con- 
sulate in  Tananarive.  The  area  planted  to 
rice  was  1,334,000  acres  in  1944,  compared 
with  1,174,000  acres  the  preceding  year. 
Planters  increased  their  acreage  this  year 
by  10  percent,  but  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions reduced  the  yield  so  that  production 
gained  only  moderately.  The  yield  of  25 
bushels  per  acre  in  1944  was  the  lowest  in 
about  10  years. 

Rice  is  an  export  crop  in  Madagascar . 
In  the  1920' s,  exports  ranged  from  20  to  40 
million  pounds  of  milled  rice  annually,  but 
during  the  years  preceding  World  War  II, 
they  had  dropped  to  an  average  of  only  about 
7  million  pounds.  Since  Madagascar  came 
under  Free  French  control  in  January  1943, 
rice  has  been  exported  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities to  nearby  islands  and  countries. 

VEGETABLES  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

URUGUAYAN  FLAXSEED  PROSPECTS 
FAVORABLE 

Uruguay's  1944  flaxseed  production  is 
expected,  to  be  around  3.9  million  bushels, 


according  to  reliable  trade  estimates.  Well- 
distributed  rains  fell  early  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  drought  that  threatened  the  entire 
country  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
flaxseed.  This  is  the  only  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  reporting  a  flaxseed  har- 
vest equal  to  that  of  1943.  A  crop  this 
size  should  afford  an  exportable  surplus  of 
3  million  bushels  of  seed  and  linseed  oil, 
in  terms  of  seed,  as  annual  domestic  con- 
sumption averages  about  650,000  bushels. 


URUGUAY:    Area,  production,  and  yield  of 
flaxseed,  1943-44  with  compa r i sons 


YEAR 

AREA 

PRO- 
DUCTION 

YIELD 
PER  ACRE 

Average  1934-35 

■  1,000 
acres 

1,000 
bushels 

Bushels 

370 

3,515 
5,296 
2,171 
1,847 
1,808 
3,897 

9.5 

1939-40   

584 
423 
210 
337 
345 

9.1 

5.1 

8.8 
5.4 

1942-43   

1943-44   

11.3 

American  Embassy, 

Montevideo. 

MOROCCO  ENCOURAGES  GREATER 
OILSEED  ACREAGE 

The  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  of 
French  Morocco  recently  announced  the  re- 
vival for  1945  of  a  decree  of  1942  requiring 
that  10  percent  of  all  cultivated  land  be 
devoted  to  oilseed  crops.  Each  grower  is 
offered  the  choice  of  an  extra  ration  of  1 
kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  sugar  or  vegetable 
oil  (both  are  rationed  closely)  for  each 
quintal  (220.5  pounds)  of  oilseeds  delivered. 
Also  a  priority  in  oilseed-cake  allotments 
is  offered,  amounting  to  70  kilograms  (154.3 
pounds)  for  each  quintal  of  seeds  delivered, 
together  with  a  price  differential  in  favor 
of  growers  as  against  nonproducers . 

Domestic  production  of  edible  vegetable 
oils  amounted  to  about  11,000  short  tons  in 
1943,  or  approximately  40  percent  of  esti- 
mated annual  requirements  of  27,500  tons. 
The  1943  olive  crop  provided  only  4,500  tons 
of  olive  oil  as  compared  with  the  1936-1940 
average  of  14,000  tons.  The  1944  olive  crop 
is  reported  to  be  even  smaller  than  that  of 
1943.     Morocco  may  be  able  to  provide  its 
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entire  vegetable-oil  requirements  in  1945  or 
produce  oils  to  exchange  for  other  oils  from 
foreign  sources.  Flaxseed,  cottonseed, 
olives,  sunflower  seed,  and  lard  are  the 
principle  sources  for  oils  and  fats  in  Mo- 
rocco. 

Flaxseed  acreage  may  be  increased  to 
250,000  acres  in  1945,  or  double  the  pre- 
vious record,  as  the  principle  means  of 
offsetting  the  deficiency  of  both  edible 
and  inedible  oils.  Morocco  already  pos- 
sesses good  oi lseed- re f ining  facilities. 
The  poor  quality  of  oil  produced  in  past 
years  was  due  to  the  lack  of  technical  skill 
rather  than  a  need  for  better  equipment. 

TOBACCO 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  SEEKS 
AMERICAN  MARKETS  FOR  TURKISH  LEAF 

Southern  Rhodesia  has  expanded  its 
production  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  recent 
years  and  is  seeking  to  interest  American 
firms  in  the  leaf.  It  is  reported  that  with 
favorable  weather  conditions  the  country's 
1944-45  acreage  of  Turkish  leaf  will  produce 
about  5,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  the 
1943-44  crop  of  2,250,000  pounds,  and  the 
average  production  1938^39  through  1942-43 
of  only  1,256,000  pounds. 

Growers  of  Turkish- type  leaf  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  maintain  that  with  the  aid  of 
agricultural  experts  and  Government  re- 
search, they  could  produce  leaf  of  higher 
quality  than  that  grown  in  Turkey.  Claims 
have  been  made  that  70  to  75  percent  of  the 
leaf  grown  in  Southern  Rhodesia  is  of  Ameri- 
can grades.  Tobacco  experts  in  the  country 
state  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  increas- 
ing American  buyers'  interest  in  the  product 
has  been  their  lack  of  information  on  the 
quality  of  the  leaf  and  the  comparatively 
small  production.  In  the  hope  of  stimulat- 
ing interest,  the  Rhodesian  Turkish  Tobacco 
Cooperative,  which  handles  the  bulk  of  the 
country's  production,  has  sent  samples  to 
all  of  the  important  American  buyers  and 
is  sending  a  representative  to  the  United 
States  to  confer  with  them. 

United  States  imports  of  Turkish-type 
leaf  during  the  period  1935-1939,  chiefly 


from  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria,  averaged 
about  45  million  pounds  annually. 

IRAQ'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 

Increased  demands  for  tobacco  products 
in  Iraq  have  stimulated  leaf  production.  The 
1943-44  crop,  harvested  in  September  and 
October  from  20,833  acres,  is  estimated  at 
from  13  to  15  million  pounds.  In  1942-43,  a 
crop  of  8  to  9  million  pounds  was  harvested 
from  12,847  acres,  and  average  production 
for  the  years  1937-38  through  1941-42  totaled 
8.6  million  pounds  from  11,800  acres.  Iraq 
is  dependent  on  domestic  production  for  its 
supplies  of  leaf.  Demands  for  tobacco  have 
increased  greatly  during  the  war,  but  it  is 
reported  that  cigarette  factories  are  oper- 
ating below  capacity  because  of  insufficient 
leaf.  Most  of  the  country's  consumption  is 
in  the  form  of  cigarettes. 

The  tobacco  grown  in  Iraq  falls  into 
two  general  classes,  the  so-called  improved 
leaf  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  production 
and  used  in  the  wholly  mechanical  cigarette 
factories,  and  the  unimproved  (Khurda)  leaf 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  handmade  ciga- 
rettes. Semimechanica 1  factories  utilize 
both  kinds  of  leaf.  Prices  paid  by  the  Mo- 
nopoly for  1942-43  crop  leaf  ranged  from  16.5 
cents  per  pound  for  the  lowest  quality  un- 
improved leaf  to  82.3  cents  for  the  best 
quality  improved  leaf.  Prices  fixed  for  the 
1943-44  crop  average  10  percent  higher  than 
those  for  the  previous  year. 

Iraq's  imports  and  exports  of  leaf  and 
products  are  negligible.  In  1943,  about 
143,000  pounds  of  leaf  and  products  were 
imported,  as  compared  with  113,000  in  1942. 
Exports  in  1943  amounted  to  only  7,000  pounds 
as  compared  with  the  1942  total  of  18,000 
pounds.  Both  imports  and  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  cigarettes. 

IRAN'S  LOW  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
RESTRICTS  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORTS 

The  1944-45  tobacco  crop  in  Iran  is 
fo  recast  at  about  17.6  million  pounds  as 
compared  with  the  1943-44  production  of  14.6 
million  and  the  average  pre-war  output  of 
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about  34  million  pounds  annually.  Low  pro- 
duction since  the  war  has  necessitated  re- 
stricted domestic  consumption  and  exports. 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  Iran 
during  the  period  April  1943  -  March  1944 
is  estimated  at  only  15,600,000  pounds,  as 
compared  with  22,500,000  during  1941-42. 
Exports  of  leaf  and  products  during  the 
12  months  ended  March  1944,  amounted  to 
only  29,000  pounds  as  compared  with  average 
exports  of  512,000  during  the  fiscal  years 
1936-37  through  1940-41.  Most  of  the  ex- 
ports consist  of  oriental  leaf  and  water- 
pipe  tobacco  destined  to  Egypt  and  other 
nearby  countries.  The  country's  imports 
of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  are  negli- 
gible. 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  NUTS 

:J8fI  i 

CANADIAN  APPLE  ESTIMATES 
REVISED  UPWARD 

The  fifth  and  last  monthly  estimate 
of  fruit  production  in  Canada  shows  a  sub- 
stantially larger  production  of  apples.  At 
16.5  million  bushels,  the  apple  crop  is 
slightly  more  than  the  big  crop  of  1939  and 
almost  equal  to  the  record  production  of 
1933.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  crop  of  5.4  mil- 
lion bushels  was  exceeded  in  several  years 
between  1929  and  1939.  The  Ontario  crop 
of  2.4  million  bushels  is  also  the  largest 
since  1939,  but  in  British  Columbia  the 
crop  of  7.5  million  bushels  far  exceeds 
the  i939  record  of  6.2  million  bushels. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  loss  caused  by  the 
storm  of  September  15  was  almost  completely 
overcome  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  fruit  remaining  on  the  trees.  In 
some  areas  a  considerable  quantity  still 
remains  to  be  harvested.  In  British  Colum- 
bia an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of 
the  apples  have  graded  to  large  sizes,  and 
the  quality  and  color  have  been  good.  Pick- 
ing is  practically  completed. 

ALMOND  PRODUCTION  AT  MALAGA,  SPAIN 
BELOW  AVERAGE 

Present  estimates  of  production  of  the 
1944  almond  crop  in  the  Malaga  producing 
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district  of  Spain,  which  comprises  the  Prov- 
inces of  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Aimer ia ,  place 
the  total  at  about  4,400  short  tons,  which 
is  somewhat  below  average.  There  was  some 
damage  to  trees  in  the  mountain  region  be- 
cause of  adverse  weather  conditions,  but 
the  loss  was  largely  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease in  production  in  nearly  all  of  the 
coastal  areas. 

"  Generally,  the  1944  output  of  Jordans 
and  Valencies  in  this  part  of  Spain  has  run 
according  to  average  with  but  one  exception. 
Large-sized  almonds,  selections  weighing 
19/20,  16/17,  and  14/15  nuts  an  ounce,  are 
very  scarce  in  both  of  the  varieties  men- 
tioned. No  statistical  data  are  available 
regarding  stocks  on  hand.  It  has  been  as- 
certained, however,  that  exporters  no  longer 
have  supplies  in  their  warehouses.  Deliv- 
eries by  farmers  continue  to  be  slow  and 
have  moved  in  limited  quantities  because 
local  prices  have  advanced  steadily  from 
the  opening  of  the  season.  Growers,  as  well 
as  speculators,  anticipate  a  further  price 
increase . 

This  year's  market  opened  with  exporters 
paying  9.00  pesetas  per  kilogram  (37  cents 
per  pound)  for  shelled  Jordans  and  8.75  pe- 
setas (36  cents)  for  Valencias.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  farmers  are  demanding  and  getting 
11.00  pesetas  (46  cents)  and  more  for  Jordans 
and  Valencias. 

About  a  month  ago  the  Government  an- 
nounced its  plan  for  placing  sugar  on  the 
unrationed  list  of  controlled  goods,  and 
industry  immediately  began  reorganizing  its 
production  activities.  This  was  particularly 
noteworthy  in  the  Alicante  district  where 
the  manufacturers  of  "turron,"  a  type  of 
candy,  began  buying  almonds  in  large  quan- 
tities. Pressers  of  almond  6il  also  wanted 
additional  quantities  of  nuts.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  domestic  market  began  to 
boom.  The  Government  discovered  that  specu- 
lators and  black-market  operators  were  cor- 
nering sugar  supplies.  Shortly  thereafter 
sugar  was  again  placed  on  the  list  of  ra- 
tioned products.  Likewise,  the  domestic 
demand  for  almonds  suddenly  ceased.  The 
market  is  now  at  a  standstill,  and  it  is 
doubted  if  it  will  change  again  during  this 
season. 
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IRANIAN  ALMOND  PRODUCTION 
DOWN 

As  a  result  of  inadequate  precipitation 
in  Iran  during  January  and  February  of  this 
year"  and  late  spring  frosts,  which  occurred 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  almond  production  for  the  current 
year  ending  in  March  1945  will  total  about 
6,600  short  tons.  During  the  previous  crop 
year  a  total  of  8,800  tons  was  produced. 

Due  to  the  international  situation, 
foreign  outlets  are  restricted,  many  of  them 
being  no  longer  available.  It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  about  half  of  the  total 
production  will  be  consumed  locally.  During 
peace. years  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
total  crop  was  consumed  in  Iran. 

The  Soviet  Union,  India,  Palestine, 
and  Iraq  are  the  principal  foreign  outlets 
for  Iranian  almonds  at  the  present  time. 
Stocks  were  estimated  at  about  3,300  short 
tons  during  the  early  part  of  October.  Very 
small  quantities  of  the  1943-44  harvest 
remained  on  hand  and  will  be  consumed  lo- 
cally. 

LIVESTOCK  AHD  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

CATTLE  MARKETINGS  IN  BRAZIL 
SHORT  OF  DOMESTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

The  annual  dry  season  of  Central  Brazil 
has  begun  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  major 
drought.  It  not  only  started  earlier  this 
year,  but  the  wet  season  is  now  a  month  past 
due.  Cattle  have  suffered  considerably, 
and  the  smaller  numbers  reaching  markets 
are  in  poor  condition  and  insufficient  to 
meet  consumption  requirements. 

This  section  of  Brazil  has  been  suf- 
fering a  shortage  of  beef  for  several  months 
and  exports  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  com- 
pared with  other  war  years.  Normally  this 
section  supplies  about  45  percent  of  the 
beef  and  veal  exported  from  Brazil,  the 
remainder  originating  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  Government  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
approximately  8,000  tons  of  beef  from  Ar- 
gentina to  relieve  the  severe  shortage  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  where  ration- 
ing is  already  in  effect. 


A  shortage  of  beef  also  exists  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  is  one  of 
Brazil's  chief  cattle-producing  areas,  and 
rationing  was  started  October  10  with  meat 
not  available  2  days  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  To  provide  more  fresh  meat  for  con- 
sumption, packing  houses  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
will  not  be  permitted  to  slaughter  cattle  for 
meat  processing  before  February  1,  1945,  and 
anyone  selling  cattle  to  packing  plants  will 
be  required  to  reserve  for  consumption  within 
the  State  a  quota  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
quantity  sold.  Slaughter  of  cows  in  meat- 
packing plants  in  1945  is  restricted  to  50 
percent  of  the  1944  kill. 

One  reason  cited  for  the  light  market- 
ings is  that  cattlemen  consider  the  fixed 
prices  too  low.  These  prices  are  $4.23  per 
100  pounds,  live  weight,  for  steers  and  $3.75 
for  cows.  Cattlemen  believe  that  prices 
should  approximate  $5.40  to  $5.64  per  100 
pounds,  live  weight.  Other  reasons  given 
for  the  meat  shortage  were  the  heavy  cattle 
losses,  resulting  from  floods  in  1941  fol- 
lowed by  the  severe  drought  of  1942-43,  which 
left  cattle  in  such  a  weakened  condition 
that  they  easily  fell  prey  to  disease.  Heavy 
slaughtering  to  meet  the  Allied  demand  for 
beef  has  also   further  reduced  the  supply. 

On  rationing  days  mutton  will  be  on 
sale  at  butcher  shops  at  about  9  cents  a 
pound,  and  quantities  of  salt-  and  fresh- 
water fish  will  also  be  available. 

BRAZILIAN  LARD  PRODUCTION 
EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE  IN  I9M-4- 

Lard  production  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
the  most  important  producing  State  in  Brazil, 
is  said  to  be  taxing  the  capacity  of  local 
rendering  and  storage  plants  this  year.  Re- 
ports from  Sao  "auto  indicate  a  similar  ex- 
pansion but  to  a  smaller  degree. 

Much  of  the  large  corn  crop  harvested 
in  south  and  central  Brazil  appears  to  be 
finding  its  way  to  market  as  pork  and  pork 
products. 

"reduction  has  been  somewhat  smaller  in 
the  past  3  years  than  in  the  immediate  pre- 
war period.  Lard  production  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  averaged  only  63  million  pounds  in  the 
3  years   1941-1943,    as   contrasted  with  96 
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million  pounds  in  1939.  This  State  produces 
about  46  percent  of  the  total  output  in 
Brazil,  according  to  available  estimates  of 
prodjction  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the 
visible  exports  from  other  States. 

BRAZIL!    Estimated  production  of  lard, 


 1938-1943  

yEAR     : R 10  GRANDE:  CENTRAL  :  TOTAL 

 :     DO  SUL    :  BRAZIL  a/:  b/ 

:      1,000     :  1,000     :  1,000 

pounds    .  pounds     .  pounds 

1938   :      88,923  :  c/        :  190,037 

1939   :      95,713  :  £/        :  £/ 

1940   :      88,184  :  c/        :  160,000 

1941   :      64,377  :  7,674  :  c/ 

1942   :      60,411  :  8,812  :  132,000 

1943   :       65,606  :  9,064  :  £/ 


a/   Sao  Paulo,   Goyaz,   Mato  Grosso,    and  the 
triangle  of  Minas  Geraes. 

b/  Production  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  visi- 
ble exports   from  other  States, 
c  /  Not  ava i 1 abl e . 

In  1935  lard  exports  from  Brazil  were 
the  largest  on  record,  reaching  30  million 
pounds.  Most  of  these  exports  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Exports  for  the  5  pre- 
war years,  1935-1939,  averaged  13  million 
pounds.  In  1940,  they  rose  to  15  million 
pounds,  with  Germany  the  chief  destination. 
Since  then,  production  has  been  barely  suf- 
ficient for  domestic  needs,  and  exports  have 
been   on   a    reduced  level. 


BRAZIL!    Lard  exports,  average 
1935-1939,  annual  1940-1943 


YEAR 

TO 
UNITED 
KINGDOM 

TO 
GERMANY 

OTHERS 

TOTAL 

Average 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1935-1939 

9,181 

3,569 

a/  166 

12,916 

1940   

2,912 

9,741 

b/2,151 

14,804 

1941   

554 

£/  207 
£/  126 

761 

1942  

126 

1943   

£/  289 

289 

Compiled   from  official  sources. 

a/  Includes  85,000  pounds   to  France  and 

31,000   to  Portugal. 

b_/  Includes  1,344,000  pounds  to  France  and 
244.000   to  Portugal . 

c/  All   to  other  South  American  countries. 


CHANGES  IN  PERU'S 

HIDE  AND  SKIN  SITUATION 

Production  of  cattle  hides  in  Peru  has 
gradually  decreased  in  recent  years.  The 
smaller  slaughter  of  cattle  reflects  the 
severe  drought  in  southern  Peru  late  in  1941, 
the  establishment  of  official  ceiling  prices 
for  meat,  higher  production  costs,  and  fewer 
imports  of  cattle  for  slaughter  because  of 
the  war.  At  the  same  time,  domestic  require- 
ments of  cattle  hides  mounted  because  of  an 
expansion  in  the  leather  industries  of  Peru. 

This  rise  in  domestic  needs  resulted 
in  no  hides  being  available  for  export  in 
1943,  as  compared  to  exports  of  3  million 
pounds  in  1939.  To  meet  the  shortage  at 
home  of  both  meat  and  hides  the  Government 
has  taken  steps  to  increase  the  imports  of 
cattle  for  slaughter,  and  of  wet-  or  dry- 
salted  hides. 

PERU!    Production  of  hides  and  skins, 


January-September  1944,  with  comparisons 


•  1939- 

JAN.  - 

ITEM 

I9H1 

191*2 

vm 

SEPT. 

AVERAGE 

19m 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

Cattle  hides 

281 

210 

200 

200 

Sheepskins  . 

1,543  ' 

1,360 

1,080 

900 

Goatskins  . . 

729 

610 

:?3o 

500 

Official  sources. 


Production  and  exports  of  sheep-  and 
goatskins  have  changed  little  dui ing  the  war 
years.  Recently,  however,  embargoes  were 
placed  on  these  items  when  local  tanners 
claimed  to  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  neces- 
sary supplies  of  these  skins. 

PERU!    Exports  of  hides  and  skins, 
January- August  1944  with  comparisons 


:    1939-  :  :  1 9414. 

ITEM      :     I9i*|  :  I9H2  :  I9«  :  JAN.- 

 ;  AVERAGE:  :  :  AUG. 

:1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

.  pounds,  pounds,  pounds,  pounds 

Cattle  hides:  2,604  :  88  :  0  :  2 

Sheepskins  . :      630  :  831  :  236  :  586 

Goatskins  ..:  1,246  :  860  :  9?2  :  1,28? 
Official  Sources. 
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LATE  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


COSTA  RICAN  FOOD  SITUATION 
IMPROVING 

Recent  arrangements  for  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  rice  from  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador 
have  improved  the  food  situation  in  Costa 
Rica  to  some  extent.  Living  costs,  however, 
continue  to  rise,  the  general  index  compiled 
by  <:he  Banco  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica  standing 
at  the  record  level  of  182  for  October  1944, 
compared  with  164  in  October  1943. 

An  order  has  been  placed  for  2,500,000 
pounds  of  Cuban  sugar.  This  is  expected  to 
alleviate  the  sugar  shortage  until  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  when  the  new  sugar  season 
will  be  in  full  swing.  While  arrivals  of 
rice  from  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador  have  eased 
the  shortages  of  that  commodity,  scarcities 
are  still  reported  for  corn  and  beans,  two 
important  items  in  the  diet. 


The  new  coffee  season  opened  in  Octo- 
ber. Banana  exports  continue  to  increase. 
The  new  cacao  crop  will  be  from  20  to  40 
percent  larger  than  previous  crops. 

NICARAGUAN  CROP  PROSPECTS 
I  IMPROVED 

Prospects  for  Nicaraguan  crops,  which 
have  been  threatened  by  a  drought,  were 
somewhat  improved  by  rains  in  several  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  last  half  of  Oc- 
tober. Experts  now  believe  that  the  corn, 
bean,  sesame,  and  peanut  crops  will  show 
little  reduction,  but  that  damage  to  the 
rice  crop  will  be  considerable.  The  coffee 
crop  now  is  expected  to  be  no  more  than 
about  one-fifth  lower  than  that  of  last 
season.  The  dry  weather  was  beneficial  to 
the  cotton  crop. 
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